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In this condition. Now, since Mr. Ruskin's conception
of social economics breaks down, as we have seen it
must, the barrier between science and practice, he is
rightly insistent that all his facts shall be vitally appre-
ciated by those whom he teaches. One illustration may
serve to show how right he is in holding that no merely
quantitative statement of truth is valid. Mr. Charles
Booth's computation that 34 per cent, of Londoners are
living upon a weekly income per family of less than 2 is.
seems a definite statement enough, but it has really no
meaning; it is not grasped even by the intellect until
we have reduced it to terms of humanity. Now this is
not achieved merely by computations of rent and prices
of food, or by assessment of the physical requirements
of an average family. All such knowledge we must
have, but the moral force of the imagination is needed
to interpret the facts, and to present them to the mind
as an organic whole in their bearing upon the ideal life
of the Londoner before we have truly comprehended
them. Mr. Ruskin's first great task as teacher was to
present facts in this humanised form, so as to enter the
hearts of his readers, as well as their understandings.
It is for this that he strained to the utmost his great
literary powers. To those accustomed to more formal
modes of instruction, and who harbour suspicions of
rhetoric, his free discursive and richly allusive mode
of speech has been a source of perplexity, and even of
annoyance. " Fors" is full of passages which seem
to pompous sober-sides misplaced levity or malicious
exaggeration.

In such a spirit, for instance, the ordinances and
the dignitaries of the Church are often roughly handled.
Such a passage as the following is typical of the satirical of such truthmeolstoy's rejection of professional technique and his in-n organised political and other social activity* evolution as an instrument of reform.ctrine of
